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Training Module I: National Origin Desegregation 



First and Second Language Acquisition Processes 



Summary: This module will familiarize participants with the processes a non- 
English-speaking student goes through as he/she acquires English as 
a second language. 



Length of session: 3 hours 
Objectives: 

1. Participants will become familiar with the nature of language and language 
proficiency. 

2. Participants will become familiar with the processes for acquiring the first and 
second languages and the interrelationship between the two. 

3. Participants will become familiar with the English-as-a-second-language (ESL) 
categories. 

4. Participants will acquire strategies for placing limited English proficient (LEP) 
students in the appropriate level and program of instmction. 
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Overview of Session: 
Time Objective 

15 minutes 



10 minutes 
30 minutes 

30 minutes 

15 minutes 
30 minutes 
30 minutes 

10 minutes 

5 minutes 
5 minutes 



Objective 1 



Objective 2 



Objective 3 
Objective 4 



Activity 

Warm-up 

Pre-test 
(optional) 

Lecturette/ 
discussion 

Lecturette/ 
discussion 

Breal< 

Lecturette 

Small group 
activity 

Post-test 
(optional) 

Closure 

Evaluation 



Materials 
Handout 1 
Pre-test 



Transparencies 
(1-8) 

Handout 2 



Transparency 9 
Handout 3 

Post-test 

Handout 4 



Background reading for the presenter: 

Ambert, Alba N., & Melendez, Sarah E. Bilingual Education: A Sourcebook . New 
York: Teachers College Press, 1987. Pp. 49-65. 
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Warm-up 



Time: 15 minutes 
Materials: 

Handout 1 . The Test of Everyday English 
Process: 

Distribute Handout 1 and explain that native speakers of English should do well on a 
test of everday English. Allow time for participants to write the answers. 

Ask for a show of hands of everyone who responded to all 1 0 questions. (9,8,7,6,5, 
etc. Do not embarrass anyone but point out that English speakers should do well on 
an English, language test.) 

Ask participants to provide the correct answers to the group. Check their responses 
with the answer key. 

. Answer Key: 

1 . scattered showers 

2. side by side 

3. scrambled eggs 

4. backward glance 

5. 3 degrees below zero 

6. split level 

7. 6 feet underground 

8. down town 

9. neon light 

10. reading between the lines 

Explain that language is complicated. Although a person may have command 
of a language, there are some tasks within the language that are difficult. If native 
speakers have difficulty with English, how must non-English speakers feel when they 
are confronted with a school situation where English is the vehicle of 
communication? 

Allow time for participants to respond. 



Pre/Post-test (optional) 
Time: 10 minutes 
Materials: 

Pre/Post-test 

Administer the pre-test'to the participants. Provide the correct responses from the 
answer key below. 

Answer Key 



1 . 2 years 

2. 5-7 years 

3. False 

4. True 

5. False 

6. True 

7. False 

8. False 

9. False 
10. True 



Basic Interpersonal Communication Skills (B!CS) are acquired 
within a two year period. 

Cognitive/Academic Language Proficiency (CALP) requires a 
longer period of time, depending on the level of development in 
the primary language. 

Language interference has little effect on language learning. 

The rate of learning depends on the level of comprehensible 
input. 

Most errors are due to natural doveloomental processes in the 
acquisition of language. 

Same as above. 

Constant ccrrection often stifles the desire to learn a language. 

Functioning productively in society is not measured by one's 
ability to speak a language or conform to norms. 

Learning can and does occur in any language. 

The level of language interaction with parents, teachers, and 
other adults is more important than which language is used. 
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Pre/Post-Test 

Name: Date: 



1. The average non-English speaker can acquire enough language sl<ills to com- 
municate with his/her peers in year(s). 

2. The average non-English speaker usually requires years to acquire 

enough language skills for academic tasks. 

Identify the following statements as true or fai&e. 

Tme False 3. All Spanish-speaking students will experience problems 

in learning- certain English sounds, words, or grammatical 
structures (Example: ch>sh, prepositions - in>on). 

True False 4. Learning for limited English proficient (LEP) students 

occurs first when the material is predictable and the 
meaning is apparent. 

True False 5. Approximately 50% of the errors that LEP students make 

while learning a second language are due to negative 
interference from their first language. 

True False 6. Most of the "errors that LEP students make are 

developmental - the same types of errorc as those made 
by children learning English as a first language. 

True False 7. The best way for a student to acquire standard English is 

through constant correction whenever mistakes occur. 

True False 8. The school should teach students to conform to Anglo 

norms and learn standard English in order to function 
productively in society. 

true . False 9. A home language other than English is an impediment to 

learning. 

True False 10. The quality of interaction that LEP students experience 

with adults is more important for academic success than 
which language is used. 
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Objective 1 : Participants will become familiar with tlie nature of language and 
language proficiency. 

Time: 30 minutes 
Materials: 

Transparencies: 

1. Language Is Universal 

2. Definition of Language 

3. All languages Are Systematic 

4. Language Acquisition Requires Social Interaction 

5. Language is Related to Concept Development 

6. The Two Dimensions of Language/BICS-CALP 

7. Language Proficiency -- SUP - CUP Models 

8. The "Dual-Iceberg" Representation of Bilingual Proficieny 

Handout: 

2. Stages of Language Acquistion 

Lecture tte: 

(Display Transparency 1) 

All normal people speak a language. No group of people has ever been 
identified that did not have a language system, and children have an inherent 
(genetic) disposition to learn language. An example of this is the case of a set of 
twins kept in Isolation who, with no verbal stimulation from their mother, developed a 
language system of their own that communicated their needs very well. 

(Display Transparency 2) 

Language defined as "a set of arbitrary symbols (words) which are placed in an 
orderly relationship with one another according to conventions accepted and under- 
stood by the speakers, for the transmission of messages" (Girsdansky, 1963). 
Studies with chimpanzees have demonstrated that symbols and signs can be used 
to communicate messages when they are placed in an orderly relationship with one 
another. 

(Display Transparency 3) 

* 

All languages are systematic. Each has a sound system (phonology); a word- 
forming system (morphology); a phrase and sentence forming system (syntax); and a 
vocabulary (lexicon). To acquire a language requires competent use of these 
systems. 

(Display Transparency 4) 




Language- acquisition requires social interaction. The development of 
communicative competence is dependent upon meaningful interaction with other 
speakers of that language. Therefore, acquiring a language requires the opportunity 
to use it in meaningful context. 

(Display Transparency 5) 

Language is related to concept development. The language/^aGquisition process 
for native English speakers may require from 10 to 11 years for the nonnal individual. 
Piaget and other developmentalists have shown that mental processes acipl their 
development are directly linked to the development of language processes. 

(Distribute Handout 2) 

(Use Transparency 5 to explain the stages of language acquisition. Begin at the bot- 
tom and work upward.) 

(Display Transparency 6) 

A person's proficiency in a language refers to the degree to which that person is 
able to use the language. Language is used for various purposes. In education we 
can classify the uses of language into two dimensions: the social dimension and the 
academic dimension (Cummins, 1981). We can compare language to an iceberg. 
The portion that is visible on the surface is only a fraction of the total iceberg. In 
order to use a language correctly, the speaker must have an extensive foundation 
(mental processes) related to the language. This foundation is acquired through 
using the language over an extensive period of time. 

Cummins refers to the skills necessary for social Interactions involving language 
as Basic Interpersonal Cpmmunictation Skills (BICS). They involve listening 
comprehension and speaking skills sufficient to understand and respond to social 
interactions. They usually are acquired within two years of using the language. 

BICS can be compared to the. visible portion of an iceberg. They demonstrate the 
learner's ability to understand and use spoken language appropriately. Most non- 
native English speakers acquire sufficient BICS in English within a two-year period 
to meet their needs in social situations. 

Cummins refers to the language skills necessary to function in an academic 
situation as Cognitive/Acadeimic Language Proficiency (CALP). These skills 
encompass listening, speaking, reading, and writing abilities. They require from 5 to 
7 years to acquire, and can be compared to the portion of an iceberg that is not 
visible (under the surface of the ocean). CALP refers to all experiences associated 
with language, both concept development and linguistic development. 
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(Jisplay Transparency 7) 



For many years educators thought that different languages were teamed in 
different parts of the brain. The SUP model contended that each language had a 
separate underlying proficiency . Information learned in one language would use up 
space in the brain and not allow a person to develop a second language properly. 
This theory advocated instruction in English for non-English speakers in a "sink or 
swim" environment. The results were devastating. Non-Engiish speakers fell two or 
more years behind the monolingual English speaker. 

The Common Underlying Proficiency (CUP) model is supported by current brain 
research. By injecting chemicals into the bloodstream and using sophisticated 
photography, medical science has shown that leaming that takes place in one area 
of the brain involves other regions of the bran. 

Scientists used to think that the left hemisphere of the brain specialized in 
language ability and the right hetfiisphere determined spatial perception. Their 
latest experimen*« are much less conclusive about how the brain divides up 
mental tasks. Wht^n volunteers v/ere asked to speak out loud, more blood flowed 
to their left hemispheres, indicating the expected surge of activity there. But the 
right side lit up, too. Then thewolunteers were asked to perform such spatial 
tasks as determining the angle of a line by comparing it to a chart. Again both 
hemispheres lit up, although the right was more active. "A lot of old theories 
about right brain and left brain are nonsense," concludes Daniel Weinberger of 
the National Institute of Mental Health. "Things are not. as localized as we 
thought." 

(Newsweek, February 7, 1983) 

The CUP model states that concepts leamed in one language can be expressed 
in another language because there is an underlying academic proficiency which is 
common across languages. This common underlying proficiency allows the person 
to transfer cognitive or literacy skills across languages. 

(Display Transparency 8) 

Sources: 

Moskowitz, Arlena. "The Acquisition of Language." Scientific American . 
November 1978. 

Troike, Rudolph C. "Research on Bilingual Education" Educational Leadership. 
March 1931. 

"How the Brain Wori<s", Newsweek . February 7, 1983. 



Objective 2: Participants wii! understand the process of second language 
acquisition. 

Time: 30 minutes 
Materials: . 
None 



Lecturette: 

It is thought that children acquire a second language in much the same way they 
do the first. That is, they must have opportunities to hear the second language in 
meaningful and understandable contexts. They must not be pushed to produce 
language. Rather, young learners of a new language pass through stages that 
include a silent period during which time they are building their receptive- language 
competence by listening. The silent period for very young children may extend to 
several months, although there is much variability here. The important thing is to 
continue to provide comprehensible input in the second language in a low-anxiety 
setting (Krashen, 1981). When the children are ready to talk, they will. 

As children gain confidence to enter the expressive language (speaking) phase, 
many opportunities should be provided to produce the second language 
successfully. Children will be motivated to produce the second language with 
confidence and will develop a positive self-concept associated- with second 
language production. They will want to speak English! LEP children can be intro- 
duced to English from the very first day of school. 

The four communication skills of listening, speaking, reading, and writing can be 
taught through English-as-a-second-language (ESL) strategies. Because of the 
developmental nature of language acquisition, teachers should focus initially on 
helping 4- and 5-year-old children develop their listening and speaking skills in their 
second language. 

Remember that the spoken form of language is primary; we speak a language 
long before we read it. Only after the child demonstrates communicative 
competence in English will you begin to add reading and writing skills. 

ESL is most effective when it is tied to meaningful content and is activity-oriented. 
The ESL teacher should provide "comprehensible input" in a low-anxiety setting 
(Krashen, 1981), and should avoid both grammar-based and audio-lingual 
approaches, which are ineffective for helping young children acquire English. 
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KrashsR (1981) makes an important distinction between language learning and 
language acquisition. Language acquisition is a naturai process in which learners 
use the second language in such a meaningful way that they are hardly conscious of 
it. Language learnlrig, on the other hand, involves focusing on the elements of 
language: grammar, sounds, rules, and error correction. The latter process is not an 
effective way for young children to acquire a new language. 

Older children and young adults may acquire a second language through a 
slightly different process. Older learners usually will have developed BIOS and 
CALP In their first language. If a concept has already been learned in the first 
language, all that is necessary for the learner to transfer that information into the 
second language is the proper labels (vocabulary), the correct word order (syntax), 
and the way words are formed (morphology) after they master the sounds of the 
language (phonology). 

Children can learn a second language accent-free. However, after puberty, most 
learners of a second language will have an accent to some degree. 

Source: 

Zamora, Gloria R. Springboards to Teaching. DLM Teaching Resources, 1987. 



Break 

Time: 15 minutes 
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Objective 3: 



Participants will become familiar with the English-as-a-second- 
language (ESL) categories. 



Time: 30 minutes 
Maten'als: 

transparency 9. ESL Student Categories 
Lecturette: 

Most English language proficiency tests will determine the students' level of 
proficiency in basic interpersonal communication skills (BICS) by classifying the 
student as a beginning, intermediate, or advanced English speaker. The main 
purjjpse of a proficiency test is to detennine whether a student is a limited English 
proficient (LEP) student. The first step is to identify the student. 

The second step is to prescribe an appropriate instructional program. The 
purpose of an ESL program is to provide the student sufficient English language 
sWIls to function at grade level in an all-English instructional program. 

Students learn a language at different rates of speed, depending on motivation, 
amount of exposure to the language, and cognitive ability. 

(Display Transparency 9). 

The following ESL student categories are used in Texas to categorize students 
for instructional purposes. 

ESL 1 Students who are monolingual speakers of other languages and are 
considered beginning English speakers. 

ESL 2 Students who have some oral English skills at the intermediate level, and 
who score below the 23rd percentile at grades 2 through 12 on a state- 
approved standardized achievement test. 

ESL 3 Students who have scored at a level to be considered orally proficient in 
English, but score between the 23rd and 40th percentile at grades 2 
through 12 on a state-approved standardized achievement test. 

ESL 4 Students who are enrolling beyond grade one without previous 



Note: Some states may use different percentile cut-off scores for classification of 
ESL 3 students. 

Some states may not categorize students as ESL 4. 



schooling. 
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Objective 4: Participants will acquire strategies for placing limited English 
proficient (LEP) students In the appropriate level of ESL 
instmction. 

lime: 30 minutes 
Materials: 

Handout 3. ESL Categories 

Process: 

Distribute Handout 3 and hav© participants categorize each student. Participants 
may want to wori^ in small groups. 

Have groups determine the type of instmctional program that would be appropr ate 
for each student. 

Answers to the task sheet. 

1. ESL1 

2. ESL 3 

3. ESL 2 

4. ESL 4 

5. ESL 2 

6. ESL 3 

7. ESL 1 
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Post-test (optional) 
Time: 10 minutes: 

Materials: 
Post-test 

Administer the post-test and clarify any misunderstandings the participants may 
have. Answers and responses are provided on the Answer Key. 

Closure 

Time: 5 minutes 
Materials: 

Handout 4. Important Considerations in Choosing the Language of Instruction 
Process: 

Distribute Handout 4 and explain that language acquisition is a systematic and 
creative process. Review the following points. 

Review orally: 

1. Either language is capable of promoting the proficiency required for academic 
tasks. 

2. The important variable is the quality of interaction that children experience with 
adults. 

3. The native language is the means through which communicative proficiency Is 
developed and underlies both the first and the second language. 

4. Literacy skills transfer from the first to the second language. 

5. Students are alienated if their language skills are demeaned. 

6. Peer-appropriate communication is achieved within two years. 

7. It takes five to seven years to achieve English proficiency for academic tasks. 

8. Children should not be exited prematurely from ESL/BE programs. 

9. The school should in every case build on, not replace, the entry characteristics of 
the child. 

Source: 

Cummins, Jim. Tour Misconceptions about Language Proficiency in Bilingual 
Children." Journal of the National Association for Bilingual Education. S(3) 
(Spring 1981), 31-45: 

14 
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Evaluation 

Time: 5 minutes: 

Distribute the evaluation forms and have the participants complete them. 
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Training Module I: NOD 
Transparency 1 



LANGUAGE IS UNIVERSAL 

• All normal people speak a 
language. No group of people 
has ever been discovered that 
did not have a language 
system. 

• Children have an inherent 
(genetic) predisposition to 
learn language. 



Zamora, 1987 
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training ?v^ocJuie I: NOD 
Transparency 2 



DEFlNmON OF LANGUAGE 



Language is... "a set of arbitrary 
symbols (words) which are placed in 
an orderly relationship with one 
another according to conventions 
accepted and understood by the 
speakers, fir the transmission of 
messages" 

Girsdansky, 1963 
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Training Module I: NOD 
Transparency 3; 

ALL LANGUAGES 
ARE SYSTEMATIC 

Every language has: 

• a sound system (phonology); 

«> a word-forming system (morphology); 

• a phrase and sentence forming system 
(syntax); and 

• a vocabulary (lexicon). 

Acquiring a language involves competent use of 
these systems. 

Zamora, 1987 
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Training Module I: NOD 
Transparency 4 



LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 
REQUIRES 
SOCIAL INTERACTION 

Inherent in our neurological make-up 
is the capacity for acquiring 
language. Language acquisition and 
the development of communicative 
competence is dependent upon 
meaningful interaction with other 
speakers of that language. There - 
fore, acquiring a language requires 
the opportunity to use it in meaningful 
context. 

Zamora, 1987 
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Training Module I: NOD 
Transparency 5 

LANGUAGE IS RELATED TO 
CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT 

Grade 2-6 Level Child uses complex structures, "if 
Communication I were you, I would have gone with 
Development Stage them." 

Grade 1 Level Child is able to create his/her own 
Creative Stage language. "Mommy, I love you a 

thousand trees." 

0 

Kindergarten Level Child can generate original 
Automatic Stage utterances. "When I get big, I'm 

going to be an astronaut." 

0 

60 months Child makes errors by over- 
Structural Awareness generalizing. "I goed to the 
Stage movies yesterday." 

48 months Language has features of adult 
Expansion and language. "I want to go to the 
Delimiting Stage store with you." 

0 

24 months - Unitary Stage Speech is abbreviated. "Baby, go?" 

0 

1 2 months Child vocalizes. 
Infant Stage Babbling "ma-ma-ma" 

0 
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Training Module I: NOD 
Transparency 6 



THE TWO DIMENSIONS 
OF LANGUAGE 



SOCIAL 
DIMENSION 
OF LANGUAGE 



BASIC 
INTERPERSONAL 
COMMUNICATION 
SKILLS 
(BIOS) 



ACADEMIC 
DIMENSION 
OF LANGUAGE 



Cummins, 1980 



\ 



\ 



\ 



COGNITIVE/ 
ACADEMIC 
LANGUAGE 



' \ PROFICIENCY 
tV^ (CALP) 
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Language Proficiency 



SUP MODEL 




Separate Underlying Proficiency 



CUP [\flODEL 




Common Underlying Proficiency 



From Cummins, 1981 



• Training Module I: NOD 
Transparency 8 



THE "DUAL-ICEBERG" 
REPRESENTATION OF 
BILINGUAL PROFICIENCY 




Training Module I: NOD 
Transparency 9 



ESL STUDENT CATEGORIES 

ESL Students who are monolingual speakers 

1 of other languages and are considered 
beginning English speakers. 

ESL Students who have some oral English skills, 

2 score below the 23rd percentile at grades 

2 through 12 on a state-approved standard- 
ized achievement test, and are at the 
intermediate level. 

ESL Students who have scored at a level to be 

3 . considered orally proficient in English, 

but score between the 23rd and 40th 
percentiles at grades 2 through 12 on a state- 
approved standardized achievement test. 

ESL Students who are enrolling beyond the first 

4 grade without previous schooling. 

Texas Education Agency, 1987 



o 
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Training Module I: NOD 
Handout 1 



The Test of Everyday English 



Each of the following items is a common expression in English. Write the answer for 
each expression. Score 10 points for each correct answer. 



W 

1. S O R 7. ground 

H E S feet feet 

feet feet 
feet feet 



S S 

I I 

D D 

E E 



gesg 



8. 



T 
O 

w 

N 



knee 
light 



ecnalg 



10. 



Ph.D. 

M.S. 

B.S. 



6. le 

vel SCORE: 
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Handout 2 



Stages of Language Acquisition 

Grade 2-6 Level Child acquires difficult phonemes. 

Communication Child uses complex grammatical 

Development Stage structures - "If I v/ere you, I 

would have gone with them." 

Grade 1 Level Child is able to create his/her own 

Creative Stage language. "Mommy, 1 love you a 

thousand trees." 

It 

Kindergarten Level Child can generate original 
Automatic Stage utterances. "When I get big, I'm 

going to be an astronaut." 



• ■ • 0 



60 months Child makes errors by over- 
Structural Awareness generalizing. "Igoedtothe 
Stage ^ movies yesterday." 

48 months Language has features of adult 
Expansion and language. "I want to go to the 
Delimiting Stage store with you." 
1) 

24 months Speech is abbreviated. Child uses 
Unitary Stage two word utterances. "Baby go?" 

1 2 months Child vocalizes. 
Infant Stage Babbling "ma-ma-ma" 

0 • 
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Training Module I: NOD 
Handout 3 



ESL Categories 

The following students are enrolled in your school. How would you categorize each? 
Category 

1. Maria has just arrived from Mexico. She is the oldest child in a family of 

six. Maria has attended school in Mexico and finished "la primaria." Maria 
scored a 1 on her English language proficiency test and a 4 on the 
Spanish language proficiency test. Maria was not able to take an English 
achievement test because of her lack of English. 

2. Trung has lived in the States for two years. Trung has an older brother, 

Hai, and a younger brother, "Freddy." His achievement test score is in the 
26th percentile and his language proficiency score was 4 in English. No 
test is available in Vietnamese. 

^3. Jaime is a native born Texan and an only child. His mother does not 

speak English, while his father is fluent in the language. On his language 
proficiency tests, Jaime scored a 4 in English and a 3 in Spanish. Jaime 
scored in the 14th percentile in his achievement test. 

4. XochitI comes from a family with ten children. Her.family has just arrived in 

the United States. When she was given the language proficiency test she 
scored a 1 in English and a 1 in Spanish. XochitI does not have enough 
language skills in English to take the achievement test. While you were 
giving her the test, you discovered that she has never been in school. 

^5. Luis is from Puerto Rico. All members of his family are fluent in both 

Spanish and English. Luis scored a 5 on his English proficiency test and a 
3 on his Spanish proficiency test. His achievement test score results were 
in the 22nd percentile. 

^6. Clara is a recent immigrant. She lives v/ith her aunt. Her oral- language 

test scores were a 5 in Spanish and a 4 in English. Clara has scored in 
the 35th percentile on her achievement test. 

7. Rogelio is a monolingual Spanish speaker. His proficiency test scores 

were a 1 in English and a 5 in Spanish. His lack of English skills 
prevented him from taking the achievement test. While looking in his 
permanent record folder, you noticed that a certificate for high academic 
, achievement was given to him while he was in school in Mexico. 
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Training Module I: NOD 
Handout 4 



IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS IN 



CHOOSING THE LANGUAGE OF INSTRUCTION 



1. EITHER LANGUAGE IS CAPABLE OF PROMOTING THE PROFICIENCY 
REQUIRED FOR ACADEMIC TASKS. 

2. THE IMPORTANT VARIABLE IS THE QUALITY OF INTERACTION THAT 
CHILDREN EXPERIENCE WITH ADULTS. 

a THE NATIVE LANGUAGE IS THE MEANS THROUGH WHICH COMMUNI- 
CATIVE PROFICIENCY WHICH UNDERLIES BOTH THE FIRST AND THE 
SECOND LANGUAGE IS DEVELOPED. 

4. LITERACY SKILLS TRANSFER FROM THE FIRST TO THE SECOND LAN- 
GUAGE. 

5. STUDENTS ARE ALIENATED IF THEIR LANGUAGE SKILLS ARE DE- 
MEANED. 

6. PEER-APPROPRIATE COMMUNICATION IS ACHIEVED WITHIN TWO 
YEARS. 

7. IT TAKES. FIVE TO SEVEN YEARS TO ACHIEVE ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 
FOR ACADEMIC TASKS. 

8. CHILDREN SHOULD NOT BE EXITED PREMATURELY FROM ESL/BE 
PROGRAMS. 

9. THE SCHOOL SHOULD IN EVERY CASE BUILD ON, NOT REPLACE, THE 
ENTRY CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHILD. 



Source: 

Cummins, Jim. "Four Misconceptions about Language Proficiency in Bilingual 
Cliildren. Journal of the National Association for Bilingual Education . S{3), 
(Spring 1981), 31-45 
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Chapter 3 
ENGLISH AS A SECOND UNGUAGE 



LAKGUAGE-LEARNIHC THEORIES 

The epproeches and oethoda used in teaching second 
lc;iguages in the United States in the tventieth century have 
been based on one or the other of the two maior theories of 
learning— rbehaviorist or rationalist, 

Behaviorists, of whoit B.P, Skinner (1957) and Blooafield 
(1933) are the predominant proponents » naintain that the 
learning process ic essentially a stiiiulu8-*respon8e-reinforce-» 
sent process • Language learning is like any other learning* 
Language is considered to be no sKire than a set of learned 
habits, the acquisition of vhich requires no thirlcing or 
analysis. In fact» b^haviorists do not accept the notion of 
Bind and thinking, since they canncc be observed. They deal 
only with phenoaeha that can be observed, mea8ure<!, and described • 
Twaddell (1958) snnmarized the bias toward the empirical 
Mthod of behaviorists In terms that make them sound somewhat 
absurd: '*The scientific method is quite simply the convention 
that mind does not exist" (p* 57), 

Another tenet of behaviorists that seems quaint today is 
that "language is speech, not writing*" This led to language 
teaching that concentrated on speaking and pronunciation, 
almost to the total exclusion of instruction in reading, 
writing, and grammar* 

Methods of language teaching based on the behaviorist 
theories of learning became known as "mim^mem" or mimicry-* 
memorization*' Children learn language by mimicking what they 
hear, believe the behayiorists. If they receive positive re-- 
inforcement for it, they will repeat the behavior, i.e., sound, 
word, sentence. If there is negative reinforcement (or no 
reinforcement, which is seen as negative), the child will not 
repeat the behavior. A second-'language methodology based on 
behaviorism stresses memorisation of dialogs and practice 
pattern drills. The surface structure and form of the lan- 
guage, as well as the pronunciation, are emphasized* Since 
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ieaning: and coaprehension cannot be observed, described, and 
wdasured, Chey ore not considered. 

Rationalists, as axepplified by Chomsky (1965), maintain 
that human beings laam languaga bacausa they are inaately, 
and uniquely, capable of doing ao. They are, in effects 
biologically prograaiied to laam language. Chomsky coined 
the phraae Languaga Acquiaitipa Device (LAD). He claimed that . 
humans are innately and uniquely equipped with an ability to 
acquire languaga^ The fact that all human beings, even re- 
tarded children, leam a languaga ia given aa evidence of the 
theory. 

Rationalists declare that language learning is a creetiva 
activity governed by rules. Children, analyse^ categorise, and 
evaluate language and develop nilea for how it works • Thay 
cannot possibly be mimicking and memorising aince it is almost 
impossible^ that they will hear the same utterance twice* In 
addition, aay rationallata, children aay thinga that they have 
never heard adults aay, e»g», "two foota." It ia obvioua that 
they have learned the rule for plurals and overgeneralised. 
They usually correct themselves later in their language 
development. 

A rationalist approach to language teaching atreaaea 
meaning and content Instead of structure. Instead of mimicry'* 
memorijation end drilling, they uae natural, meaningful coamu- 
nication* . Dependence on memorlaatlon only, without learning 
any rules, can: make the language-*leaming proceaa imposaible, 
since every single structure would hava-tf) be memorised* 
Grajomar la taught explicitly since grimmaxi can help the lan«* 
guage learner apply what baa been learned C:o new language 
aituations. 

In aunaary, behaviorism theories led f> i:he atructural 
or descriptive school of llnguiatica, .which led to approached 
of language teaching .that atreaaed repetition, memorisation, - 
positive* reinforcement o^ <:orrect ribponaes, and emphaaia on 
the surface structure of language. The aurface structure of 
language deals witk^the worda and sentences of language, dia-* 
regarding the meaning. For(exampltt, in the aentence, ^Kyiaiting 
relatives can be boring,^ the utterance can convey two different 
meaninga, depending on which words a^e stressed, this is of 
particular significance to the second-language learner who may 
learn the words and their plapement in the sentence and still 
misunderstand the meaning* 

Language-teaching approaches based on rationalist theories 
stress comprehension and meaning or the deep structure of the 
language as llluat rated in the sentence "Visiting relatives can 
be boring*" Graomar, rules, and analysis are all part of 
rationalist approach. 
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SECOND-UKGUAGE ACQUISITION 

We have discussed theories o2 language acquisition which 
have a bearing on second-language learning. However, there 
are autny issues involved in the learning of a second language. 
Rasearchera have atteikpted to answer such question? aa: Is 
second-language learning aimilar to firat-language acquiaition? 
Do children leam a aecond language more easily than adults? 
Is there an optimum age for aecond-language learning? Is 
there a best method for teaching a aecond language? 

It is important at this point to distinguish between 
language acquisicion ^d language learning. A language is 
acquired in childhood, naturally, through living, without any 
formal instruction in the language. A lang?iage is lecmed 
through purposeful instruction. Therefore, it would appear 
that only children can acquire language. Adults must leam 
and be taught language. Furthermore, children can and do . 
acquire second and third languagea with apparent ease. 

Acquisition of two or more languages simultaneously is 
jaid to occur before a child has acquired mastery of any one 
language, usually by the age of three (McLaughlin, 197d). 
After the age of three. It is considered that a second lan- 
guage is learned, since a child already has one fairly com- 
plete language system. This Is successive language learning. 

Children universally leam language in the same order, 
I.e., listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Children 
have been listening to language for almost a year before they 
begin to produce words. Additionally, they have been listening 
to complete sentences 'and yet begin to apeak with one-vord 
utterances, progressing to two-word utterances, and so on. 
Through toddlerhood and early childhood, children are capable 
of understanding sentences of much gr«eter length and com- 
plei£ity than they are capable of producing. 

The strategips children use in learning a .aecond lan- 
guage are aimilar to those used in acquiring their first lan- 
guage. "This suggests that there is a unity of process that 
characterizes all language acquisition, whether of a first or 
second language, at all ages" (McUughlin, p. 200). Dulay and 
Burt (197 A) and Ervin-Tripp (197 A) found that children make 
errors in learning a second language similar to those they make 
in acquiring their first language. 

Based on the evidence of how apparently easily children 
learn a second language and on the lateralization of the brain, 
a hypothesis of a critical period for language learning emerged 
(Lenneberg, 1967). Assigning specific functions to certain areas 
of the brain, lateralization, is believed to start at about two 
and continue until puberty. More recently, researchers have 
believed chat lateralization may be complete as early as 5 
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(Krtsheii, 1973). Beforft latiralisation, the native language 
(Lx) and a aecond language (L2) can be acquired without «uch 
difficulty and with satlvelike pronunciation (Scovel, 1969). 
At that point, it can be conaidered acquiring two first or 
native languages e 

Prior to laterallsation, the brain has a plasticity which 
appears to be an enabling factor in first and second language 
acquisition. This plssticity distinishes vith lateralixation. 
Tlie cbility of prerpubertal children to leam a second lan- 
guage free of accehi: is due to physical developcMnt. Speech 
nuacles develop gradually, and plasticity may still be present 

before puberC^^ 

The theory of lateralixation and siwple observation. of 
children's language behavior would tend to corroborate the 
hypothesii that children are better thsn adults at learning 
a second language. In a few Months, children csn coweunicate 
sufficiently to function in Che plsyground snd, at least 
orally, in the classrooA. 

On closer scrutiny, hoiiever, the superiority of children*o 
language-learning ability la not quite so ispresslve* A 
seven-year-old child needs to Uarn only 50,000 words to be 
considered a fluent speaker of a language, while an educated 
adult needs a vocabulary of Mrs than 200,000 words. A seven- 
year-old *has not developed adult-level sentence length end 
complexity. A child then is considered bilingual if he or aha 
has learned one fifth of the vocabulary of an adult and can 
coMunicate at a 8even-year<-old level of syntactical and 
grattttstical complexity (ICralihen, 1978). 

Piagetian developaental theory statea that the fcmal 
operational stage of cognitive development is reached at 
puberty. It is then that a child csn handle abstrsctions and 
Ifotwal thinking. If language learning ia an analytic, think** 
ing, rule-fomation procese>^ then it would sppesr that the 
period in which a second-lsnguage learner can oost benefit 
fron formal language instruction would be post puberty. Duretto 
(1972) found that college students leam languages twice as 
fast ss high school students and five times as fast as nine-* 
year-ol^s. Burstall (1977) found* that adults are faster. and 
isore efficient learners 6f second languages, except for 
pronuncistion, than children. It sppeara then that there ia 
more involved in second'-lahguage learning than lateralization.- 

Guiora, et nl. (1972) talk about a language ego as an 
identity related to one'a language. The development of the 
ego is intiiaately related to language, since it is through 
language that the positive or negative reinforcement needed 
for ego development is received. If the language ego theory 
Is valid, then it might be expected thct young children would 
have the least difficulty in learning a second language, since 
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their egos are still evolving in terms of Li. Adding a new 
language at this point posea no particular threat. Adoles- 
cence, however, io a time of eaotional turmoil and insecurity. 
It ia at this age that the ego ia probably the moat vulnerable. 
Irown (1980) stated: ••Pre-adolescent* children of 9 or 10, for 
example, are beginning to develop inhibitions, and it is con- 
ceivable, though little research evidence ia &.«iilable, that 
children of this age who ar^* expoaed to a aecond language will 
have more difficulty in learning the second language than 
younger children" (p. 54). 

It would seem that adults could go either way. If their 
ego reaolution haa been aucceaaful, language learning should 
be easier^ An inaecure adult of low aeil^ateem would probably 
have a difficult time learning a second language. 

Attitude toward languagea, one*8 own and the target lan- 
guage, is an imporffnt factor in language learning. Young 
children have had less opportunity to develop negative atti- 
tudes toward language than adulta. They may not be aware of 
all the issues of politics, prestige, natlonaliew, etc., that 
contribute to a peraon's attitude about a aecond language. 

It ia aurpriaing, however, how even children in early 
grades can perceive and acquire attitudea about language. 
Keny of the early Title VIX bilingual programa uapd the two- 
way model, with monolingual Engliah-apeaking sttudents learning 
the native language of the non-English-speaking group (usually 
Spanish). One of the recurring issues was the marked differ- 
ence in the amount of second-langiuge learning between the two 
groupa: the Spaniah-apcaking students learned significantly 
more English than the reverse. 

Although there are many contributing f/ictors to this 
phenomenon, such as the constant reinforcement of Englioh out- 
aide the claaaroom, and in the media, the question of attitude 
cannot be dicmiased. Even children of 5 or 6 quickly leam 
that Engllah is the prestige lapguage. 

Adult atrategiea in second-language learning have not 
been studied aa much aa thoae of children, but it appears that 
they "approach a second language systematically and attempt to 
for» linguistic rulea on the basis of whatever linguistic in- 
formation is available to them— information from both the 
native language and from the second language Itself" (Brown, 

p. 57). ^ ^ 

It has been found that adults make many of the sane errors 
in learning a second language as children do in learning thslr 
first language. This would indicate that they use strategies 
for second-language learning similar to those used by children. 

Seliger (1978) posits that there way be many critical 
periods for language learning "successive and perhaps over- 
lapping, lasting probably throughout one's lifetime, each 
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clofiins off different acquiiitlon abilities." He states fur- 
ther that owing to tha loss of plasticity and the closing 
of critical periods for whatever language functions, t*he 
learner will not be able to incorporate som aspect* of the 
second language/* He concludes that **aiuch language can still 
be acquired by adtilta, but not to the sa«e degree possible 
for children (pp« 16, 18). 

A popular theory of second-language learning held that a 
person^s first language would interfere with hia/her attenpta 
to learn a second language. Thia led to contrast ive analysis 
ns a tool for anticipating the problea a luamer would have 
in attempting to learn a aecond language* It was argued that 
knowledge of how the learnera' flrat and second languages are 
sinilar and how they differ would help the teacher anticipate 
those features of the new Isnguage that would cause difficulty*' 

Cohtrastiye analysis coapsres all the structures of the 
native and target languagea in an attempt to identify all the 
structures that are similar and can be ttanaferred, and all 
those that are different, or exist in one langusge and not the 
other and night, therefore, cause interference. Where struc- 
tures are similar (e.g., "p," *V* sounds in Spanish and 
English) the learner can tranafer the sounda from the native 
to the target language* Converaely, the "ah*' and "s" aounds 
in English do not exist in Spanish, and Spaniah-speaking 
learners of English traditionally havf difficulty with these 
sounds. 

* Contrastive analyais proved to be inadequate to predict 
all the errors that a language learner can make. Hot all the 
errors made by a language learner in t2 caused by inter- 
ference from L|. Adults sometimes rncke the same errors in 
learning a second language that children dp in learning a f irat 
language. They formulate rules as they progress in learning a 
language and sometimes overgeneralise, as children do in saying 
"two foots." 

Error analysis appeared to be a better method for identify- 
ing the errors made by language learners. This involves analys- 
ing all the errors made by language learners, not only those 
caused by language interference*' It revealed that second- 
language learners do not make all the errors predicted by con- 
trastive analysis and that not all errors made were due to 
native language interference but, in fact, had many sources* 

Although error analysis is a useful device for studying 
the strategies language leamera use in learning a second lan- 
guage, it does not tell very much about the learners* coonunica- 
tive competence. The ultimate reason for learning a language 
is to communicate with speakers of the language* This requires 
mastery of all the functions of the language* 

Both error and contrastive analysis concentrate on the 
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forms of language, the vocabulary, pronunciation, grammatical 
structures, that a learner uses* That does not give any in- 
formation on how much comprehension of the context is taking 
place* Evelyn Hatch (1978) summarizes ^he problems inherent 
in observing only students' ebility to use words and sentences 
correctly* She maintsins that a language learner does not 
necessarily first learn to "manipulate- structures" and 
gradually learn loany structures which are then used in communi- 
cation or discourse* She proposed that the reverse is true: 
^One learns how to do conversation, one learns how to interact 
verbally, and out of this interaction, syntactic structures 
are developed" (p* 40A)* 

Keither contrastive nor error analysis tells us ve;;:y much 
about a person's communicative competence — How well does a 
learner manipulate the functions of language? Can a language 
learner use the language to exchange information, convey and 
perceive feelings, persuade, etc.? '*We use language in 
stretches of discourse" (Brown, 1980). The best way to gain 
understanding of how much mastery of the functions of a 
second language has been acquired is through discourse analysis. 

Discourse analysis is concerned with the psychological, 
sociocultural, physical, and linguistic features of communica- 
tion* Issues such as the style of speech a speaker uses in 
spesking to different audiences (register), non-verbal commu- 
nication, and the rules of conversation are all within the 
purview of discourse analysis. 



APPROACH TO LAKGUAGE INSTRUCTIQH 

The theories of language acquisition and second-language 
learning have resulted in several approaches and many methods 
for second-language instruction* Ve will discuss some of the 
major approaches and nethods. 

Although "approach" and "method" ajre often used inter- 
changeably, there is a worthwhile distinction. An approach is 
one based on one of the learning theories, i.e., will the 
approach stress mimicry and memorizstion or will it stress 
meaning, process, and grammar? Will grammar be taught for- 
mally? How much importance should be placed on pronunciation 
and on correcting errors? Methods are developed on the basis 
of the approach to which the developer subscribes. 

The twentieth century has been one of change, and often 
turmoil, for language-teaching methods. There have been 
numerous methods, each greatly touted, anu often hailed as a 
panacea, until the next one came along. For the most part, 
each new method built on a previous one, discarding uome aspect 
and replacing it with a new one* 
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GrajMur-translaticii approM^ 

Classical langtui^ps vera traditionally taught with tha 
graaMr-traoslatioii 4^]|»roach• Studants vara ntyar axpacted tt^ 
spaak or think in the languaaa. they needed only to read 
passagea In the original end trenalata them into Englieh. 
During the 1950's and 1960*s In the United States, aany stu- 
dents suffered through foraignrlanguage classes, meMrising 
verb conjugations and vocabulary- lists vith their tranelations* 
The classes were conducted in English,, axcapt for the drillini 
of the verb cqnjugationa and the reading aloud of short pas- 
sages. Uhole paragraphs were translated f ros the target Ian- 
gtxage into Eaglish. There vaa little attention paid to under* 
standing the content of the uterial or to pronunciation. 
Of^en the teachero theoaelves had decidedly poor conoand of 
the language, particularly of Ita pronunciation. 

Beading approach 

This vas the preferred approach for students vho needed 
only to read the target language, either for studying in it 
or for reading professional aaterials, e.g., Fh.D^ students. 
There is a good deal of reading done in the target language 
issaediately. The vocabulary ia carefully controlled and the 
graaaar taught is only that vhich ia necesaary for under- ■ 
standing the auterial being read. 

Pirect appioach 

Thia ia usually refdrred to aa a Method but there are 
several Methods that fall tmder thia type of teaching, and ve 
will consider it aa an approach. E»erging as a reaction to 
the graaaiar-tranelation approach, ita underlying principle ia 
that the best vay to learn a language Is by using it naturally 
for coanunication. The Barlita sathod ia based on the direct 
approach. In the direct approach, material ia introduced via 
an anecdote or short dialog. The Berlits »athod begins *by 
naoiing coonon classrooa art idea. Questions and answers based 
on the dialog or :^necdote follow. Classes are conducted solely 
in the target language and progress f roa siD^)le to complex 
aiaterial. Gramaar is taught fomally only after the students 
have had the opportunity to practice the patterns orally. 

The direct approach has been used successfully by the 
U.S. Foreign Service and the Military to prepare personnel 
who must learn basic coamunication in a short period of tiae. 
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tte aadiolingual approach 

Features of the direct aethod and the habit-foraation, 
stiaulus-response-reinforceaent of an approach based in be- 
baviorist learning theory are coabined in thia approach. The 
audiolingual approach introducea new material in naturaliatic 
dialog. Vocabulary end graaaatical atructurea are carefully 
controlled and sequenced. Langusge akills are aequenced, i.e., 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Heaorization, via 
repetition drills, is stressed. Foraal graaaar ia not stressed 
instcadf graaaar is induced froa the dialogs. Contrastive 
analysis of the native and second languagea is used exten- 
sively. Use is aade'of audio-viaual elda. Classes are coot 
ducted priaarily in the target language but brief explanations 
in the native language are soaetiaes used. Fronunciation is 
stressed and reinforced with a good d^al of teacher praise or 
correction. Dialog and converaation are soaetiaes contrived, 
since vocabulary and graaaatical patterns are carefully con- 
trolled. 

fhm cognitive approach 

The eaphasis in this approach is coaaunication. All lan- 
guage skills, listening, speaking, reading, and writing are 
cooaidered equally iaportant. Fronunciation and aeaorization 
are not stressed. Context and Meaning are of priaary i^or-. 
tance. The affective. aspects of language learning and teacli- 
ing, i.e., teacher and pupil attitude, activation, and class- 
rooM interactions are also considered iaportant. The teacher 
ia seen aa.9 facilitator of the language-learning process. 
Language learning is seen aa rule-foraation involving thinking, 
analysia, and evaluation. Therefore, graomar is taught for- 
aally. Use of the mother tongue is allowed. 



lahguage teacuihg methods 

There are literally dozens of methods currently in use in 
foreign and English-as-a-s'econd-language instruction in the 
United States. We will discuss only the best known or most 
widely used. 

The aadiolingaal mtbod 

This is an approach and a aethod which is still used. 
Many commercially produced materials use the audiolingual 
aethod described in the previous section. 
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Tte silent iMy 

^C»l«>> Cittegno (Iff 78) haa deveiopad a teaching >ethod 
**lch haa acquired aaii} converta and created «any antaaoniata 
■ The title .te« fro. the fact that the teacher in 
language claaa ia ailent a good deal of the tl««, aa inch aa 
ninety percent. Inatruction begina with ehc use of cuiaenair 
rode (brightly-colored wooden roda of varying lenatha). A 
leaaoo will begin ylth "A rod." Thla la repeated aeveral 
tlMS. "A red rod" followa. tv<m thia aiaple beginning atu- 
denta progress to very coaplex diacourac uaing the roda to 
represent .any thlnga, auch aa cara, houaaa. etc. During a 
first lesson, students have been able to reapond to aentMcea 
auch as "Take three yeUow roda and two green rods and sive 
thea to Joan." 

After introducing new vocabulary and pattema, the teacher 
reaains silent aost of the tlse and directa the class through 
-sign language that looks Ilk* aharades. Studenta alao have 
the opportunity to plajr teacher. The teacher does not correct 
students, answer their questions, or give poaitive reinforce- 

Initially, vocabulary la llaited. Along with the rods 
phonic charts and word lists ia color* to denote Identical ' 
sounds are used exdualvely. After the basics of the lan- 
guage have been covered, controlled read6ra are introduced. 

The silences In lessons are ^ery active perioda when 
studenta are thinking about what they have heard. They auat 
think and concentrate intenalvely In order not to atlss any- 
thing, eince the teacher alll «ake a atateaent only once. 
Students ausC correct theaselvea and help one another. 

The counseling mathod 

Curran (1976) sees the tesching-rleaming relationship es 
essentially aiailar to the counseling relatlonahip. In fact, 
he calls the participants teacher/counaelor/knoHer, and 
leatner/dient. Thia aethod ia probably the one most con- 
cerned about the process and interpersonal relationships In 
language learning and teaching. Crrran eaphasizes that the 
teachers' and students' feelings about theaselvea and about 
one another are the priaaiy factor in the teaching-learning 
enviromaent. Each ausc aaaisse a ahare of the responsibility 
for the relationship. . ' 

Language learners (clients) sit in a circle. Teachers 
(counselors) reoain outside the circle. Students are told to 
talk about any topic they like. They begin the conversation 
in their native language and the teacher then translates what 
each student has said into the target language. The students 
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repeat what the teacher has said in tha target language. A 
tape is nade of the studenta* repetition of the target lan- 
guage. At the end of the conversation, the tape is played 
pack and the teacher writes what the students have said ua the 
board. This provides a text from which vocabulary and grammar 
art axplaliied. 

This aethod, with its lack of structure, places control 
of learning on the students. The teacher does not question 
or give reinforcement, positive or negative. This places 
great demands on tha teacher, however^ since there is no way 
to control vocabulary or gramar. 

One drawback of. this Mthod is that it requires that all 
the learners and the koower have a common language. If more 
than one language is represented in the learners, then one 
"knower*' is needed for each language. 

Another limitation of the method is that a knower needs 
counseling skills as well as knowledge of the two languages. 

fhe total physical lesponsa 

From close observation of how young diildren learn lan- 
guage, Asher (1969, 1977) concluded £hat (a) children spend a 
long time listening to language before they speak, and can , 
understand a good deal more language than they can produce; 
(b) that children*s bodies are actively Involved in their 
language learning, i.e., children mainly make statements con- 
cerning actions in which they are involved; and (c) most of 
the language children hear in their early stages of language 
learning are direct commacds. 

The Total Physical Response, then, stresses the need for 
listening to a second language before being required to speak 
it. Language is taught through cotsmands that require the stu* 
dent to act or respond physically. Only after the students 
have had a good deal of practice in listening and responding 
to coBiaands are they aske'^ to speak. Students are asked to 
reverse roles and give commands to the teacher and to one 
another. This method has the advantage of putting the control 
of vocabulary and grammar in the teachers* hands. 

There .are many other methods of teaching English as a 
second language being used in programs throughout the country. 
Suggestology uses -music to create a mood conducive to language 
learning. The Audio«*Visual Method uses filmstrips. The Com- 
munity teaming method is similar to the Counseling Method. • 

The three methods described in greater detail are those* 
most widely used in bilingual education programs. 
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EHGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUACB IM BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAHS 

Hont of Che MChods^ discusstd vac d«vtIoped sptc^f ically 
for use in bilingual tducatiba prograas* Each one was con- 
cerned with Che ceaching of a foreign language • Som were 
cried wlch such exotic languagea as Swahlli and aose vich such 
widely uaed languagea aa Spanish. 

Uncil Che 1950's« non-English-speaking children arriving 
in Che linked SCaCes vera placed in Minscreaa classes where 
very liccle ouc of che ordinary was done Co cry Co incegrace 
chea inco che class. Xhia haa been naaed che **aink or swis** 
•echod* Some syapachetic teacbera would assign ocher acudencs 
who spoke the language Co €xplmin Chings Co newcomers in their 
nacive language. Engli-sh aa a foreign or second language was 
alnoat exclusively an accivicy for foreign acudenca in col- 
leges and universities* 

School districts were suddenly finding theaselves with 
large nuabera of atudents^ aostly Chicanda in the southweat 
and Puerto Ricans In* the northaaat» who were not learning 
English and assimilating. Kexican-Aaerican veterana returning 
' fro* Uorld War II atarted che ^iccla Schools of che 400/* an 
eariy-day Headscarc-type of program. These achools were sec up 
Co give Chicano children readineas for achool by ceaching chem 
*'che AGk) aosc coasoo wordc of American English** (Keller and 
Van Hoofc» 1982). In New York CiCy» in 1958» che Board of 
Educacion issued che PuerCo Rican Scudy which deacribed che 
problems faced by PuerCo Rican children in £he cicy^a public 
achools. 

The first approach to teaching new arrivala English was 
the pull-*out English as a Second Language (ESL) program* Chil- 
dren from aeveral clask^ooms would be taken out of their clasaea 
in groups of up to cen ifor one period a day of inscruccion in 
ESL. The^e programs were unable Co have much impacc on che 
race of English learning of che scudencs for many reasons* 

In New Yor.k Cicy» for example* there was usually one ESL 
Ceacher to a school. Some ESL teacbera were itinerant » serving 
several schools. In those cases, children were pulled out for 
instruction only once or twice a x^ek. In light of what ia 
knovn about language learning today » it ia obvious that this 
waa not sufficient. In addition, it was often the practice 
tffat when a principal needed an extra teacher to '*pinch-hit 
it was the ESL teacher who was pressed into service and the 
children lost a class* In schools where safety was a problem, 
the teacher had to go fron room to room returning children and 
picking up the next group* Very often, fifteen minutes of a 
O Lfty-minute class were wasted in the process* 
; El\JC Whfi" proponents of bilingual education began claiming that 
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ESL alone waa not effective, ESL teachers became defensive and 
vehemently opposed bilingual education* Not only were they 
defending their profession but their Jobs as well* Unfortu- 
nately, there is still too much distance between Teaching Eng* 
lisb to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL) and bilingual edu- 
cation professionals. Although bilingual educators all agree 
that an effective program of bilingual education must include 
a strong ESL component, they point out that an approach based 
solely on ESL which ignores the student's native language and 
culture ia doomed to failure. 

In transitional bilingual programs* the most cosaaon in 
the United States, cypical students will begin learning all 
subjects in their native language and studying ESL for one or 
more periods a day with «n ESL teacher. This is often done 
on a pull-out basis. The best situations have teachers who 
have been trained in TESOL* Often* however, the teachers are 
not certified, nor have they had preparation in TESOL* 

As the students* proficiency in English increases, sub*- 
ject matter is introduced in English, thereby increasing the 
amount of time spent learning English. Most of the ESL in- 
struction is limited to oral English, reading and writing being 
left to the classroom teacher. 

Unfortunately, there ia often little connunication between 
the classroom teacher and the ESL teacher* In an ideal situa- 
tion, they would confer often in order to reinforce each other's 
teaching* The ESL teacher could include content area vocabu- 
lary in the language class* 

Since most bilingual programs in the United States are of 
the transitional model, there is always the felt pressure to 
teach children to speakr read, and wite English in order that 
they may be mainst reamed in approximately three years* Although 
there is research evidence to indicate that there is a direct 
correlation between proficiency in Lj^ and achievement in learn- 
ing L2 (Skutnabb-Kangas, 1979; Cuonins, 1979), bilingual teach- 
ers and administrators find, that they muat push the fonaal ESL 
instruction before children have acquired the necessary pro- 
ficiency in Li to achieve maximum benefit from instruction in 
L2- 

It bears repeating chaC Chere is research evidence Co in- 
dicaCe Chac Che opcimal age for aimulcaneous acquisition of two 
languages is from birth to three* After the age of three, lan- 
guage learning appears to be most effective after children have 
fully mastered their L]^* This creates conflict for bilingual 
educators when they must adhere to a time schedule for main- 
streaming despite what they believe to be sound pedagogical 
practice* If children. of limited English proficiency (LEP) 
begin their schooling in a bilingual program before they )iave 
learned to read their Lj^, should they be taught to read hi or 
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should they be taught to t^s^ L2 and f or«go reading In Li ? 
Sound pedagogy and coMM)n« ^nsa would indicate that children 
of 5, 6, or 7 who have aiMfopriate saatery of their L, are 
ready for reading in L^.^ Waiting for tht« to develop com- 
parable MStery of L2 will delay the learning to read unnec-^ 
eesarily* 

It is . argued that reading is a skill that, once learned 
does not have to, be relearneds students who can read one Isn^ 
gtiage will find leamipg to read a secimd language fairly easy. 
The skills of reading, decoding* word attack, coi^rehension, 
etc., are said to be tranaf arable* this argunent is par ticu*- 
larly relevant to Spanish-speaking students » since Spanish has 
greater sound-sykbol correepondehco than Eisglish and is, 
therefore, easier, to read* It it not clear that the save is 
true for students of Asiaa backgrounds whose languages do not 
use our alphabet. 

Cuanins (1979) hypothesises that a threshold level of 
coaipetence in is necessary before children are esqioeed to 
L2 in a school situation* Uktn that occura, and L2 ia intrb«- 
diiccd in an "additive" »ode, i.e*, the child will be adding a 
language, not exchanging (aubtiactive), a threshold levfel of 
bilingualisa is reached* which results in positive effects on 
cognitive growth* 

The assuaptibn underlying this hypothesis is that has 
provided a child with understanding of linguistic concepts and 
the development of abstract thinking, which he or she will use 
in learning If a child is exposed to fomal instruction 
in L2 before reaching the developmental level of abstract 
thinViog, it is likely that he or she will not achieve com- 
petence in either language* 

If bilingual' programs were to delay reading in L2 until 
children were proficient readera in L^, many children would 
not be able to be mainstreaaed in three years* teaming a 
second language and reading in either hi or L2 are subject to 
individual aptitude* It ia well known that not all children 
learn to read at the same time* 

Some children are being taught to read in L2 before they 
are proficient readers of L|. Uhen they lag behind their peera 
in reading in English upon being mainstreamed, critics of bi- 
lingual education declare that it is cot effective* Yet, 
several studies have demonstrated that there is sometimes a 
lag in one or both languages in children in bilingual programs 
in the first few years which is usually recovered later, in 
four or five' years • 

The issue of reading in L2 for students who are proficient 
readers of Lj^ is similar* Tlie cognitive approaches to ESI give 
equal stress to speaking, reading, and iiriting* Reading, writ- 
inR, and grammar «re often taught immediately, all the skills 
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being integrated in each lesson* 

One technique for integrating all the language skills 
which is effective with both children and adults is the Ian? 
guagc experience* Students relate an experience, the teacher 
writea it, the students read it and then topy it* 

Adults learning a second language who are literate in L| 
profit from explicit instruction in grammar and from contras- 
tive analysis* Rules for grammar are best presented. after 
students have had some practice using the structures* 

labile ybiing children seem to learn a second language 
easily in a **natural" way, i*e*, without formal instruction, 
older children, especially those literate in L^, adolescents 
and adults benefit from,, and seem to prefer, formal instruc- 
tion* Some of the methods discussed, particularly those which 
combine "naturalistic** language learning with, formal instruc- 
tion, are effective^with both children and adult language 
learners* The Total Physical Response and the Silent Way have 
been effective with children and adults* 



TESTING IN ESL 

Testing has been and continues to be an important issue 
in bilingual education and ESL* Except for the few maintenance 
programs, children are placed in bilingual programs on the 
basis of an assessment of their language dominance, i*e«, their 
strongest language* After students* dominance is determined, 
proficiency must be assessed in order to place them in an appro- 
priate class, level, ESL group, etc* 

A bilingual person for whom dominance might not be clear 
could be tested for proficiency in either language, and the lan- 
guage in which he or she is most proficient would be the domi- 
nant language* 

When a teacher believes a student may be ready for main- 
streaming, proficiency ia tested again* If the student is 
deemed proficient enough to profit from instructiou in English, 
he or she is mainstreamed* 

Testing in ESL is fraught with all the problems of testing 
in general and, in addition, with some problems peculiar to 
bilingual education* In the first place is the question of 
whether a test truly measures what it purports to* Some tests 
are oral, others are written; some test vocabulary, etc* Wal- 
ters (1979) suggests that **A partial solution to this problem 
is to consider language assessment from the perspective of the 
.entire range of the child's abilities*" He continues, *^hus, 
by broadening the number and type of instruments used to assess 
language ability, it is possible to increase the accuracy of 
the assessment" (p* 5)* 
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Another probler.. with language assataaent la that teata 
ara nomed and aaaur- hoaioganaity. Evan if the groupa on vhid 
^he teata were norai< vara hoMoganaoua, which ia highly un- 
likaly, the atudents in bilingual, education prograaa repreaent 
different cultural,, llnguiatlc, and dialtctal groupa. 

Language teata provide infonmation on atudenta* naatery 
of phonological, ayntactical and lexical aapecta of the lan- 
guage, but tell nothing about their conaunicative competence* 
testing in ESL is, therefore. Moving from discrete point teats, 
those focusing on one point at a tisM, e.g., phonology, vocabu- 
lary, etc*, to pragmatic or integrative teata* A pragnatic 
test "ia any procedura or taak that cauaea tha learner to 
firocess sequences of elements in a language that conform to 
the normal contextual reatrainta of that language (Oiler, 
1979, p* 38)* 

The Bilingual Syntax Heaaure Improves on other commonly 
used tests, such as the New York City Unguage Assessment 
Battery, in that it elicits discourse from children instead 
of one-word utterances or pointing to an item* 

Integrated tests are better at aasessing atudenta^ ability 
to comprehend and produce language. Close, dictation, oi:al 
interviews, essay, and tranalation are examplea of pragaatic 
tests* *^ • 

Testing is discussed norm fully in Chapter A. 



CONCLUSION 

It is very clear from the literature that there ia no one 
method of teaching ESL that ia best, since no method could 
poasibly fill all the needs and atylea of all studenta and in- 
structors* Issues such aa individual aptitude, learning style, 
motivation, amount of time spent on learning the language, out- 
side reinforcement, all have an impact on how much lanausfte ia 
learned. o © i- 

There are themea that reoccur in the literature, however. 
Teaching or lisaming a foreign language ia not a pure science. 
Like the arts, the skills needed to learn and teach ate some- 
times abstract. The needs and, therefore, the skills for 
learning and teaching are always chang,^,ng. The methods must 
change accordingly. 

.The ESL students must feel positive about their task of 
learning. They must have positive feelings about the value and 
pleasure of learning a second language. Negative feelings will 
occur; they are normal. The learner and the educator must 
accept this. It is the latter's responsibility to lessen this 
reality and to create a warm, positive environment, as much ;js 
possible. 
O 
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Students mm,t know that they can express negative feelings 
in the learning environment and thua turn their fears and 
anxieties into positive learning experiencea. As the fears 
are communicated and analyzed i they will ultimately be elimi- 
nated through the use of the second language as the agent of 
diacussion. Hence, the aecond language and the fear of it be- 
come the agents of change. 

ESL leamer'i muat feel good about themselves, their cul- 
ture, and their native language. They must realize that their 
own language is as interesting and intellectually challenging 
aa the second language being learned. 

An important factor in successful language learning ia 
tha amount of time spent on the task. It is preferable to 
apend one half hour a day on learning i2 spend two 

hours once a week* In addition, peer relationships with 
native speakers, out of the classroom, and other dir«)ct-contact 
learning experiences are essential to learning a second lan- 
guage. 

ESL teachers should have had the experience of attempting 
to learn another language* The understanding of the frustra- 
tions, fears, anxietiea, difficulties, and Joy upon success 
that is gained from the experience cannot be taught, only 
.lived* 

Finally, ESL instructors ought to love people, and enjoy 
the process of discovering the similarities and differences 
among them* 
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Andersaon, T. T/w Pra-school ir«ars. Evaluatton, Dia«e«iM- 
(tloB and AsaesBMac Caatar, CaUfornia, 1981. 

becau bilicerata befora antaring achool. The author atataa 
t^t pre-achool children are leatialng to read but too often 
adults do not notice. The conciae text is highly readable 
and practical. Section IV includes specific advice on how 
to encouraga young children to read in two Unguages. 

Cazden, C. Child ranguagra and S<luc»tion. Holt, Binehart and 
Winston, New York, 1972. 

A clasalc on child language, it discusses the nature of 
language and language development , language and thinking 
and language in school. The appendix provides itethods for 
analyzing children's apeech. 

Celce-Murci, M., and L. Mcintosh, eds. reaching £hy2ish as « 
roraigrn rangruage. Newbury House Publishers, Inc., Hassachu- 
setCg^ 19/9. 

A book of readings which covers theory and practice of 
ESL in a readable and usable fonut. The book is grouped 
into four major sections: teaching aethods, language skills 
students, and teachers. The language skills section is par^ 
tlcularly useful to the teacher as it provides specific 
activities and techniques. 

Clark, R.c. language Teaching TechnlijuBBt Resource Handbook 
No. J. Pro lingua Associates, Vermont, J.SSC. 

For the second language teacher, 26 techniques for teachlns 
communication and grammar. The focus of the techniques is- 
the spoken language. For each technique presented, the pur- 
pose, a description, and a sample are given. These are fol- 
lowed by a detailed procedure, variations, suggestions, and 
guidelines f^r writing a similar activity. 
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Cohen, A.D* Testing language Jibility in the Classroom. Hev* 
bury House Puulishers, inc., Massachusetts, 1980. 

This short volume is intended for teachers who aust assess 
their students* progress. It discusses testing in general^ 
i.e., the test, the test^-taUer, test*-adainist ration and 
scoring* One chapter is dedicated to quiz and test prepa- 
ration* Includes a useful glossary and an exclusive refer- 
ence list* 

Diller, K.C*, ed. XndividuaX Differancea and Vnivarsals in 
language learning Aptitude. Kevbury House Publishers, Inc*, * 
Massachusetts, 1981* 

These eleven essays contribute to the discussion of the 
significance of individual aptitude for language learning 
despite the universals generelly accepted* Three major 
divisions organize the papers: neurolinguistic perspectives, 
psycholinguist ic perspectives, and a philosophic view. Essays 
discuss the optinua age controversy, genetic influence, stra- 
tegies for language le<^v.Ung, attitude, and more* The book 
is for those who wish to be brought up to d^te on the re- 
search, not necessarily for the practitioner seeking tech- 
niques* 

Dbnoghue, H.R*, and J*P* Kunkle* Second languages in Primary 
JSducation. Newbury Uouse Fublishera, Inc., Massachusetts* 
1979* 

Makes a strong case for foreiga language programs in 
elementary education .and distinguishes between these and 
bilingual education programs* Presents the FLES method for 
oral, readinp,, and writing skills* Offers useful suggestions 
for planning the program and includes ainbotatcd list of Ian** 
guage dominance and proficiency tes^s* 

Finocchiaro, M/ En^iish as a Second language: From Theory to 
Practice. Regents Publishing Co*, Hew York, 1974* 

This revised edition includes the theories and methods 
which have emerged eince the original was published* This 
is a good text for teacher-training programs* 

Goldstein, U«L* Teaching English as a Second Language t An 
Annotated Bibliography. Garland Publishing, Inc., Hew York, 
1975. 

Lists 852 entries in TESL in seventeen categories, from 
• adult to 'writing. Of particular interest to ESL teachers 
are the entries under methodology and teaching aids. 
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Gonzales, E.S«, an*! U Oagt. Second language tearninsr Anong 
Childxent A Bibl* 'raphy of Hesearch. National Clearingbotw 
for Bilingual Edu ation, Virginia, 1981. 

ApproxiMately 90 abstracts of books, papers, and aonograplii 
on a wide range of topics in second*language acquisition of 
children. A good i»lace to begin for anyone doing reaeardi 
on the topic. Although entries are not grouped by topic but 
■erely listed by access nunber, there are title and author 
indf^xes. 

Hatch, E.M., ed. Se.Xind iMguMgo Acquisitionf A Book of 
Readings^ Newbury Isoustt I^*>blishdra, Inc., Hassachusetts, 
1978. 

Th^ 26 papers in this book are grouped into three aajor 
categories: case studies, experiaental studies, and siaul- 
taneous acquisition of two languages, children adding a 
isecond language and sftcond<*language acquisition of older 
learners. 

Ueatoa, J.B. Writing English iMguaga Tests, iongman, iondon, 
1975. 

This book is intt-nded fo^ the language classrooM teacher. 
It discusses language testing and the different types of 
test;s used in language teaching. The reader is guided 
through test and iti!» construction. Includes a good bibliog- 
raphy and practice luat^rlal* 

Iszo, S. Second Ungusge Utsttningt A Reviw of Related 
Studies. National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, 
1981. 

Reviews recent studies snd poses the question. What fac-* 
tors influence success in second-language learning? Speaking 
of personal, situational, and linguistic factors laszo high*- 
lights many interesting the«es which the lay person and the 
professional will find relevant in day*to«day practice. 
The extensive, twelve^page bibliography augncnts the useful 
contents of this text. 

Joiner, E.G., and P.B. Westphal. Developing Coiomnication 
Skillst General Considerations and Specific Techniques. 
Newbury House Publishets, Inc., Massachusetts, 1978. 

The first seven papers deal in sonewhat general terms 
with the issue of comaunicaticn in the language dassrooo 
and provide illustrations that help clarify the theory. The 
second set of papers deals with specific techniques for 
Q teaching coinrounication. The student preparing to teach 
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second lang< ge or the teacher seeking to improve her or 
his techniq* .s .-111 find the topics for discussion and/or 
action useful. 

ICtplan, R.B.9 ed. On the Scope of Applied linguistics. Hew* 
l)ury House Publishers, Inc., Hassachusetts, 1980. 

This slim volume is a good introduction to applied lin- 
guistics. Ten linguists redefine the tern and discuss 
topics such 38 a search for insight, the scope of linguistics, 
educational linguistics, and the pursuit of relevance. A 
good case is made for the inclusion of applied linguistics 
in the continuing education of L2 teachers. 

Kacauley, R. Generally Speakingt Uov Children Ijeam tan-- 
guage. Newbury House Publishers, Inc., Massachusetts, 198.0. 

This slim volume traces the development of children's Ian** 
guage using a minimum of technical terminology. In addition 
to discussing the order of child language learning, it 
discusses attitudes toward language and learning a second 
language. This is a highly readable introduction to lan- 
guage learning. 

Kackey, R,, and J.D. Palmer. Language for Specific Purposes. 
Newbury Houtse Publishers, Inc., Massachusetts, 1981. 

Of particular relevance to administrators of adult educa- 
tion. The first paper, dealing with developing curriculum 
for programs of language for '^'^ecific purpose, traces such 
development from the policyma*^lng decision to the pre-program 
development » program development. Maintenance, and quality- 
control stages. Adult basic education and bilingual voca- 
tional education administrators will find the practical 
orientation of the papers useful. 

Nadsen, U.S.» and J.D. Bowen. Adaptation in language Teaching. 
Newbury House Publiahers, Inc., Massachusetts, 1978. 

This book will be helpful to language teachers in adapting 
textbooks and materials to their particular needs. Topics 
discussed are contextuallzation, usage problems, language 
variety, and administrative and pedagogical concerns. Appen- 
dices contain very practical material on evaluating textbcoks, 
estimating readability, and adapting materials in context. 

Hilsen« D.L.> and A.P. Nilsen. language Play: An Introduction 
to Linguiscic:., Newbury House Publishers, Inc., Hassachusetts, 
1978. 
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Bngliah as a Second Language 



Teachers of hip» school students and sdults will find this 
book useful. Aft - discussing Isngusge and language develop- 
ment, it proceed.' Id discuso language play as a^crestive ani 
innate activity. Succeeding chapters discuss play vith the 
sounds of language, spelling, work and sentence foriiation, 
and »uch Kore. This could help sake language learning «ore 
fun. 

Paulaton, C.B., and M.H. Bruder. ateaching English as a 
Second Language! Techniques and fxocedures. Winthrop Pub- 
lishers, Inc., Massachusetts, 1976. 

Ained at the classroom teacher and teacher .trainer, this 
book is concerned with the techniques of ESL. The sections 
are each dedicated to a language skill, gramar, speaking, 
pronunciation, listening co»prehension, reading, and writing. 
. Each chapter contains practical and useful uterial for the 
ESL classroom. 

Penalosa, F. introduction to the Sociology of language. 
Newbury House Publishers, Inc., Massachusetts, 1981. 

Intended for gradcate and advanced undergraduate students, 
this is an attempt to present the current understandings in 
social science and linguistics an4 their relationship. The 
material should be read by everyone teaching linguistically 
and culturally different students. The nature of language, 
society and culture, mult ilingualtsm, and language policy 
and language conflict are some of the important topics dealt 
with. The bibliography is extensive. 

Richards, J.c, ed. Understanding Second and Foreign Language 
Learnings Issues and Approaches. Kewbury House Publishers, 
Inc., Massachusetts, 1978. 

Thirteen papers attempting to bring together current 
theories and trends in second-language learning and teaching. 
The book will be most interesting to those studying the teach- 
ing and learning of a second language. Teachers of ESL will 
not find recipes. Tach chapter includes an extensive list 
and good discussion questions. 

Rivers, w.M. Teaching Foreign-Ldnguage Skills. The University 
of. Chicago Press, Illinois, 1568. 

This remains a popular text for teacher-training programs 
in ESL. The author encourages methods that incorporate habit 
formation and understanding. It covers all the language 
Q -kills and provides specific techniques. 
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Selinker, L. . .arone, and V. Hanzeli, eds« English for 
Academic ^..i Technical Purposes, lleubury House Publishers,' 
Inc., Hassadiusetts, 1981. 

This book should be of particular interest to those teach- 
ing English to adults whose purpose is to study or work in 
technical pursuits or to pursue higher education In English. 
The papers are grouped into a section on theory and one on 
practical applications. The content is quite specific and 
technical and probably will not be of much interest to the 
public school teacher. 

$tevick, E.U. HatBoryg Heaningi and Method: Some Psychological 
Perspectives on Language hsarning. Hewbury House Publishers, 
Inc., Massachusetts, 1976. 

• Explores in depth the role of memory and meaning in lan- 
guage learning. The book reads like a review of che litera- 
ture with its numerous references. Discusses several lan- 
guage teaching methods but is not a ^liow-to" book. The 
book ends uith six things the author would like to see In a 
classroom which would improve the climate and learning 
achieved in any, not just in language, classroom. 

Stevick, E.U. Teaching Languages: A Way and Ways. Hewbury 
House, Publishers, Inc., Massachusetts, 1980. 

Addresses three questions. '*Uhy do some language student fil 
succeed and others fail? Why do some language teachers fail 
and others succeed? What success may the learners and 
teachers of foreign languages expect?" Stevick* s style is 
to describe his personal experience with the theory or 
method and then draw his own conclusions. 

Thonis, £.W* literacy for America's Spanish Speaking Children* 
International Reading Association, Delaware, 1971, and 
Harysville Reading-Leaxning Center, California, 1976. 

Highlights concepts and misconceptions which can direct 
the educai or away from errors of the past toward more suc- 
cessful approaches to effecting literacy or biltcracy in the 
classroom. The volume is most relevant to the elementary 
school years. Three issues discussed are: "the nature of 
the Spanish speaking child in relationship to his success 
in reading,"; the need to group pupils on the basis of skills 
— "prelit'irate," "literate" and "functioning illiterate"; 
and "alternatives for helping the Spanish-speaking pupil 
achieve literacy levels commensurate with his greatest 
potential." 



Snglish 4S a Second lan^uaje 

Thonlg^ E.W, reach 1^ Reading to Hoa-Bnglish Speakers. 
Collicr-HacmUlan aiCamatloiul. .VeW York, 1980. 

Intended for ih.- classroom Ctacher, the book deals with 
threft najor topic*: reading In the vemacuUr, Veadlng In 
English, and appraising pi^U progress. Reading In the 
vernacular discusses reading as a developsental task. Eead- 
Ing In English treats all kinds of second-language readers, 
literate, pre-llt. rate, and Illiterate In Li . Also dlscusMi 
Is reading In the content areas. The orientation Is very 
?"f teachers responsible for teaching reading 
to LEP students ought to have It in their libraries. 

Winlts^ H., ed. The ComprohviMion ApproMch to Foreign ran- 
gu^ga Instruction. Mewbury Eouse Publishers, Inc.. Hassa- 
chusetts, 1981. • 

Thirteen papers each arguing that It Is necessary to co«- 
prehend a second language before one can produce it. The 
case is sade repeatedly for k long period of listening to 
the second language in order to develop the aural coapre- 
hension that will later faciUtate the speaking. The chaptt? 
, by Swaf far and Stephens describes the theoretical and actual 
coaprehension-based class. 
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Race Desegregation - Gender Equity - National Origin Desegregation 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND TRAINING MODULES 

ORDER FORM 



Technical Assistance Modules Unit cost 

Federal Statutes and Directives Regarding National Origin Students $7.50 

Federal Statutes and Directives Regarding Title DC Compliance $7.50 

Civil Rights Compliance: An Update $7.50 

Training Modules Unit cost 

I First and Second Language Acquisition Processes $7.50 

H Integrating the ESL Student into the Content Area Qassroom $7.50 

in Recognizing Cultural Differences in the Qassroom $7.50 

IV Sex Sterotyping and Bias: Their Origin and Effects $7.50 

V Modeling Equitable Behavior in the Classroom $7.50 

VI Avoiding Sex Bias in Counseling $7.50 
Vn Equity in Counseling and Advising Students:. Keeping Options Open $7.50. . 

VIE Interpersonal Communications: A Human Relations Practicum $7.50 

IX It's a Matter of Race: Race Relations in the Desegregated Setting $7.50 

Special Offer Unit cost 

Complete set of twelve modules $75.00 



# of copies Total 



# of copies Total 



# of sets Total 



PURCHASE OROER#: 



Teapeicentshipping/handling charge 
TOTAL 



SHIP TO: 
NAME: 



ORDERS LSSS THAN $30.00 MUST BE PREPAID. 

BILL TO: 

NAME: 



ADDRESS: 



ADDRESS: 



PHONE: ( ) PHONE: ( ) 



Please maki: check or money order payable to: 
INTERCULTURAL DEVELOPMENT RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
Suite 350 • 5835 CaUaghan Rd. • Sen Antonio, TX 78228 • (512) 684-8180 



Race Desegregation - Gender Equity --. National Origin Desegregation 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE MODULES 

Federal Satutes and Directives Regarding National Origin Students will familiarize 
participants with the legal aspects of providing services to limited English proficient (LEP) students.^ 

Federal Statutes and Directives Regarding Title IX Compliance will familiarize 
participants with the legal aspects of sex discrimination under Tide IX compliance. ^y^' 

Civil Rights Compliance: An Update will familiarize participants with the legal intent, the 
procedural requirements, and the employment practice requirements contained in Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 and Section 504 of the RehabiUtation Act of 1973. ^ 

TRAINING MODULES 

I First and Second Language Acquisition Processes will familiarize participants 
with the processes a non-En^isJi-speaking student goes through as he/she acquires English 
as a second language, y ^ 

n Integrating the ESL Student into the Content Area Classroom will familiarize 
participants with classrcx)m management theory and strategies that integrate the ESL student 
successfully into the content area classroont ^ t/^ 

in Recognizing Cultural Differences in the Classroom will familiarize participants 
with Oiltural elements diat some national origin minority populations may bring to the 
school environment. , 

IV Sex Stereotyping and Bias: Their Origin and Effects will assist participants in 
identifying sources and effects of sex stereotyping and bias, in the classroom setting and in 
society as a whole. 

V Modeling Equitable Behavior in the Classroom will assist participants in 

identifying and practicing classroom behaviors and language patterns that are free of gender 
stereotyping and bias, 

VI Avoiding Sex Bias in Counseling will allow counselors the opportunity to review 
concepts and strategies tfiat can be used to provide students with sex-fair guidance. --^^ 

Vn Equity in Counseling and Advising Students: Keeping Options Open will 

provide paiticipants with cross-cultural counseIing.practices that can be used when working 
with culturally diverse populations. ^ 

Vin Interpersonal Communications: A Human Relations Practicummll provide 
participants with information on the skills which establish foundations for effective 
interpersonal communication. ^IT^ 

IX It's A Matter of Race: Race Relations in the Desegregated Setting will 

familiarize the participants with key issues regarding interpersonal race relationships in the 
desegregated setting, and offers suggestions on how to handle these relationships 
effectively. ^J^^j/f^ 



This module is one of a twelve-part series. 
Each title is available at a cost of $7.50. 
The entire series is available at a cost of $75.00. 

The series consists of: 

Technical Assistance Modules 

Federal Statutes and Directives Regarding National Origin Students 
Federal Statutes and Directives Regarding*Title IX Compliance 
Civil Rights Compliance: An Update 
Training Modules 

I First and Second Language Acquisition Processes 

n Integrating the ESL Student into the Content Area Classroom 

in Recognizing Cultural Differences in the Classroom 

IV Sex Stereotyping and Bias: Their Origin and Effects 

V Modeling Equitable Behavior in the Classroom 

VI Avoiding Sex Bias in Counseling 

Vn Equity in Counseling and Advising Students: 

Keeping Options Open 

VIII Interpersonal Communications: A Human Relations Practicum 

IX It's a Matter of Race: Race Relations in the Desegregated Setting 

Desegregation Assistance Center - South Central Collaborative 
Intercultural Development Research Association 

5835CaIlaghanRd. • Suite 350 • San Antonio, TX 78228 • (512)684-8180 
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